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Emma Wold 


Attorney, treasurer and legislative secretary of the National Woman's Party, 
who spoke on “The Ins and Outs of a Woman's Citizenship” over the nation- 
wide hook-up of the National Broadcasting Company on Wednesday, January 
29. Miss Wold is an outstanding authority on the nationality laws of the 
various countries of the world. Her speech is published in full in this issue 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


{Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
{House Joint Resolution No. 55] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by P. Nys, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House Apri] 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Time Flying 
EBRUARY EIGHTH is not a very long way off from March first, and in 
* March the World Conference on Codification of International Law will 
meet at The Hague to pass upon the nationality of women. 

If you wish this new world law when it is written to establish the nation- 
ality of human beings upon a non-sex basis, you had best express your interest 
now, for after March first you will forever after hold your peace, whatever 
may be your inclination. 

President ,Hoover is awaiting word from you in the matter unless you 
have already apprised him of your wishes. He is reported to be openminded. 
A letter from you letting him know that you desire the plenipotentiaries who 
will represent the United States at The Hague to support the equal nationality 
convention advocated by the Woman’s Party will be of significant interest 
to him. This convention reads: 

“The contracting parties agree that from the going into effect of this treaty 
there shall be no distinction based on sex in their law or practice relating to 
nationality.” 

As an integral part of public opinion you owe it to President Hoover to 
be articulate at this juncture. Write to him yourself and get others to do so. 

In addition secure the passage of resolutions endorsing the equal nation- 
ality treaty and see that the organizations that adopt such resolutions send 
copies to the President. 

Above all, act now, for the time has come when inaction will be translated 
into opposition. 


The Scrubwomen Were Not There 


HE Boston Herald of January 30 brings us new, if not especially good, 
ae tidings of the Harvard scrubwomen who were recently “protected” out 
of their jobs by the minimum wage law for women only. 
Apparently the scrubwomen’s protectors are still on the job. 
According to the Herald the Women’s Trade Union League decided at its 
annual meeting, held in Boston on January 29, to offer the 250 Harvard scrub- 
women, chambermaids and other women cleaners employed at the a 


opportunity of forming a labor union of their own. | 
“It would be the first union of its kind in the United States,” says the 


Herald, “if organized. This is very uncertain as no representative of the 
Harvard cleaners attended last night’s meeting, and it appeared that the 
initiative for the union came entirely from the Women’s Trade Union League. 

“The trade unionists, declaring that somebody must protect the women 
workers of Harvard, first decided to demand that the Harvard overseers pay 
all a minimum wage of 37 cents an hour and then adopted with enthusiasm 
the unionization idea.” 

Far be it from us to manifest any lack of optimism anent the organization 
of women. We believe that women should be organized and need to be 
organized for their own and other people’s welfare. Moreover, we claim that 
women can be organized just as readily as men if the organizers know their 
stuff. 

In the present instance, however, even our boundless faith is inadequate. 
We predict a speedy collapse of the unionization idea put forward by the 
Consumers’ League for the benefit of the Harvard scrubwomen. Of course 
the union may totter about a while on paper, but we fear it will never progress 
under its own power. 

This dire foreboding springs from the significant fact that no scrubwomen 
attended the meeting of the Consumers’ League on January 30. The scrub- 
women simply were not there while their welfare and their union were _s 
discussed, and no explanation was offered for their absence. 

We await with considerable interest the verdict of the future. Do trade 
unions come into being in just this way? Can people be sucessfully organized 
in their absence and even against their will? And what is protection? 

We opine that some of the Harvard scrubwomen who lost their jobs have 
none too soft a spot in their hearts for their upper class sisters in the Con- 
sumers’ League. Under some circumstances it is better to have a job at thirty- 
five cents an hour than to have no job at all, and an extra two cents an hour 
is not much good if it is in some one’s else pocket. 

As for ourselves we believe that the Harvard scrubwomen would be a lot 
better off new and in the future if they were given the protection of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution as a, substitute for the “pro- 
tective” class legislation that the Consumers’ League advocates. 
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February 8, 1930 


The Ins and Outs of a Woman's Citizenship 


HEN Ruth Bryan Owen, Repre- 
WV sentative from Florida, a few 

days ago pleaded with a commit- 
tee of Congress for recognition of her 
right to hold the seat in Congress to which 
she had been elected, she asked justice not 
only for herself, but for all American 
women. “You cannot,” she said, “deny 
my claim without saying to millions of 
American women that they are not en- 
titled to the same treatment as men... . 
I ask you that you serve notice to them 
in making your decision that their citizen- 
ship rights are to be respected by the 
Government.” 

Born a United States citizen, Ruth 
Bryan Owen had married an Englishman, 
had by law ceased to be American and be- 
come British, had regained her citizen- 
ship by naturalization, and had been 
elected to Congress. Then her right to sit 
in Congress was challenged. Of herself 
Mrs. Owen said, “I have never renounced 
allegiane~ to my country; nor pledged al- 
legiance io another.” 

_ Renunciation of allegiance to this coun- 
try, pledge of allegiance to another— 
these constitute the only means by which 
a United States citizen can strip himself 
of his nationality if he isa man. It is the 
only means by which an unmarried wom- 
an can give up her nationality. Marriage 
of itself, however, regardless of the 
woman’s wish, has acted to strip her of 
her nationality and to invest her with 
that of a country strange and alien to her. 

So in the days before the present law a 
woman born an American citizen, by the 
simple fact of marriage to an Italian, be- 
came a subject of the King of Italy, 
though she had never stepped upon Italian 
soil; by marriage to an Englishman she 
became a subject to the British Crown; 
by marriage to a Russian, a subject of the 
Czar of Russia. If then her alien hus- 
band became naturalized, she also became 
naturalized, ever following the changing 
nationality of the man. Under laws by 
which the citizenship—or nationality—of 
women is derived from their husbands, it 
is quite possible for a bride to start the 
day with her own nationality, to take 
that of her husband simultaneously with 
the utterance of her marriage vows, and, 
if perchance widowed before the end of the 
day, to regain her own. Such ins and 
outs have made a married woman’s 
nationality seem a sort of football, kicked 
about by varying circumstances. 

The United States and several other 
countries have changed this rule of the 


dependence of the wife’s nationality on 


that of her husband, but the rule in most 
countries is still the older one of the same 


Radio Speech Made by Emma Wold Over 
the Nation-wide Hook-up of the National 
Broadcasting Company on Wednesday, 
January 29, as Part of the Program of the 
National Woman's Party 


nationality for husband and wife, and 
that the husband’s. 

Three dates mark the history of the 
nationality of married women in the 
United States. In 1855 Congress declared 
that an alien woman married to a United 
States citizen became thereby a citizen. 
Congress did not then declare that an 
American woman who married an alien 
became thereby an alien. That did not 
occur until March 2, 1907. Before women 
had had opportunity in any considerable 


numbers to express themselves on the im- 


portant subject of their own nationality 


and while they were still striving for a 


right to a voice in the affairs of their 
government, that government impliedly 
declared that a woman’s citizenship was 
not as important, not as individual, not 
as endowed with the same dignity and 
responsibility as man’s citizenship. That 
was in 1907. Under that law the Ameri- 
can woman married to an alien became 
an alien whether she was in the United 
States or out of it, and she remained an 
alien until her husband might choose to 
take upon himself United States citizen- 
ship. Under that law many an American 
woman, unless she has been naturalized 
as she may be under the present law, is 
still an alien, though she has never, been 
beyond the confines of the United States, 
and her living soil continues to say, “This 
is my Own, my native land.” 


HEN women gained the right to vote 


throughout the United States. They 
showed themselves ready to bear the 
duties and obligations of citizens. They 
looked for the full rights and privileges 
of citizens. They found those rights de- 
pendent upon their husbands. They 
learned that the very privilege and right 
for which they had worked with un- 
wearied zeal and high hopes was denied 
them because the men whom they had 
married were unwilling or unable to be- 
come citizens of the land in which they 
lived. Dependent citizenship became an 
absurdity, archaic as the spinning wheel. 
A new law was inevitable. 

It took the form commonly known as 
the Cable Act, dated September 22, 1922, 
the third important date in the history 
of woman’s nationality in the United 
States. The purpose of this Act was to 
place woman on an equality with man, 
whose citizenship never has been affected 


by marriage. By this law an alien woman 
does not become a United States citizen 
through marriage to a citizen. She must 
be naturalized. By this law an American 
woman does not lose her citizenship by 
marriage to an alien. She must renounce 
it in proper form. But the generous hand 
that gave this law to American women, 
even im the very act of granting, became 
grudging. The new law converted the 
American-born woman married to an alien 
into a naturalized American by applying 
to her the same restrictions with regard 
to residence as apply to foreign-born 
naturalized citizens. If she lives in her 
husband’s country for two years, or out- 
side the United States for five years, she 
is subject to the rules of expatriation that 
apply to an alien who has been made a 
citizen by naturalization, No American- 
born man can have his status so changed. 
The Cable Act falls far short of the equal- 
ity it purported to give, also, in that it 
excludes from its just provisions a woman 
married to an alien ineligible for citizen- 
ship, that is a person of the Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Hindu and some other races. Women 
who marry one of these cease to be citizens 
of the United States, or cannot be natural- 
ized so long as the marriage continues. 
This applies to American-born women of 
these races who are citizens by reason of 
birth, but who by marrying aliens of their 
own race lose not only their citizenship, 
but the right to recover it after the close 
of the marriage. | 


O similar laws apply to man. He may 
marry a person of any race whatever 
without loss of citizenship or of right to 
be admitted to citizenship. He may live 
out of the United States indefinitely, may 
alienate himself completely from his coun- 
try and, short of pledging allegiance to 
another country, he suffers no presymp- 
tion of expatriation. His country is ready 
to protect him as its citizen, regardless 
of the status of his wife, the length of his 
absence, or any other personal relation. 

The Cable Act, therefore, has carried us 
only part way toward the equality of 
treatment due to every citizen of the 
United States. We rejoice in it as a meas- 
ure of justice. We deplore it as being a 
short measure. The precious heritage of 
American citizenship is still too lightly 
snatched from women. 

Many other countries have recognized 
the importance of an equal nationality 
right for their men and women. Some, as 
Argentina, Chile, and other South Ameri- 
can States, take no account of marriage 
as a factor in the political status of man 
or woman. Others, as France and her 
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colonies, give opportunity to women to 
choose to take or not to take the nation- 
ality of the husband. 

In another respect the nationality laws 
of the United States make a distinction 
between men and women. It is a differ- 
ence between fathers and mothers, Gen- 
erally in the countries of the Western 
continents and in some countries of Eu- 
rope a person born upon the soil of a 
country has the nationality of that coun- 
try. If born outside of the country of 
which his parents are nationals, he may 
take the nationality of the parents. Thus 
a child of an American, father born out- 
side the territory of the United States is 
an American through the blood of its 
father. Not so the child of an American 
mother. If she is married to an alien and 
gives birth to their child in a foreign coun- 
try, she has not the least power to affect 
the nationality of her child. Only birth 
upon American soil can make it American, 
and many a woman will sacrifice much 
to bear her child on such soil. It is of no 
small interest to learn that the laws of 
some Latin-American and European 
States are far more liberal and just in 
this respect. Argentina, for instance, 
recognizes that a child, wherever born, of 
an Argentine father or Argentine mother, 
may claim that nationality. A dozen 
other countries make no distinction be- 
.tween the father and mother. 

Because countries have moved forward at 
different rates of speed on this question of 
nationality—and some have stood still for 
a century—many troublesome conflicts 
have arisen. The illustration is familiar of 
what happens when an American woman 
marries an Englishman. She remains 
American under our law, but becomes 
British under the English law. She has 
two nationalities, an abundance of riches. 


Women Voters 


HATEVER the attitude and the 

W\/ underlying motives of the politi- 

cians of Porto Rico when the in- 
sular Legislature, last year, passed a bill 
extending the vote to all literate women 
in the elections of 1932, Porto Rican wom- 
en themselves have accepted suffrage, even 
in this limited form, with a serious sense 
of the responsibilities it entails. 

One of, the first spontaneous responses 
to the literacy discrimination was the 
offer on the part of leading Feminists to 
teach illiterate women how to read—to 
do everything possible to wipe out illiter- 
acy among women before the designated 
elections, so that all might vote. 

Another was the reorganization to meet 
the new conditions of groups that had 
previously dedicated practically all their 
energies to working for suffrage. And 


On the other hand, when an English wom- 
an marries an American she does not 
automatically become American, but un- 
der the English law she is automatically 
no longer British. She is therefore state- 
less, a woman without a country—a ser- 
ious condition whether in time of peace 
or war. 


ONFLICTS of law on this question 
& and others connected with nationality 
have been very vexatious. A large number 
of governments have united for the consid- 
erations of the whole subject of national- 
ity at an international conference to meet 
at The Hague in March of this year. The 
conference will undertake the preparation 
of a code of law for the world. The vision 
of a world law which has entered into the 
mind of men comes to women everywhere 
as a God-given opportunity. Aware, as 
we have iearned to be of the danger of 
losing what has been gained, of the need 
of insistence upon progress, of the neces- 
sity of setting a high ideal of justice and 
equality, we see the coming conference as 
an opportunity to create a just and equal 
world law on nationality under which 
men and women together shall live and 
work. It is this vision of a law free from 
inequality and prejudice that is leading 
women to ask that their right of nation- 
ality shall be respected as is a man’s. Ex- 
pressed in concrete form to lay before the 
conference of learned men at The Hague, 
this idea of equality is embodied in the 
following draft proposal: 


“The contracting parties agree that 

- from the going into effect of this 

treaty there shall be no distinction 

based on sex in their law or practice 
relating to nationality.” 


At no other time in the history of the 


Equal Rights 


world has any great part of the subjects 
of a State given such deliberate thought 
or articulate expression to their wishes on 
the matter of their nationality as women 
are giving today. They have made it the 
subject of study; they have collected and 
investigated the laws of every country; 
they have learned what the trend of mod- 
ern law is; they have drafted their own 
proposals to present at the conference. 
The draft proposal just quoted was pre- 
pared by the Nationality Committee of 
the Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en, a commission representing the coun- 
tries of the Pan-American Union. Another 
draft has been prepared by the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship, a great group of 
member organizations from 43 countries. 
The International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, the International Council of 
Women, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, are among 
the international bodies that actively de- 
mand for woman’s nationality the same 
significance and dignity as for man’s. 


WO things lie before us who have at 

heart the cause of equality for men and 
women citizens. We need to urge a per- 
fection of our Cable Act, to secure a full 
measure instead of a half measure of 
right. We need to urge that at the con- 
ference the United States shall express 
our ideals of equality, because we see our 
nationality, as the nationality of men, as 
“a deep, spiritual thing which cannot be 
put on and taken off in a moment without 
immeasurable loss.” 

The National Woman’s Party, which is 
working for equality in the laws, will be 
glad to tell all those who wish to help how 
they can be most helpful in furthering the 
cause of equality in nationality rights. 


and the University of Porto Rico 


By Muna Lee 


there is, among women all over the island, 
whether or not allied with political or 
other groups, a definite and constructive 
interest in active citizenship which shows 
itself constantly and variously. 

A striking evidence of this is being af- 
forded just now in the University of Porto 
Rico, where a class on Practical Ideas of 
Government, designed especially for the 
women who are to vote in 1932, has just 
been organized by Mrs. Pilar Barbosa de 
Rosario, who received her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees with honor from Clark 
University, and is herself the daughter 
of the late Jose Celso Barbosa, long one 
of the most prominent figures of the island 
and leader of the Porto Rican Republican 
Party. 


HE response of the women to the op- 

portunity afforded by these classes was 
overwhelming proof of their eagerness to 
obtain exact knowledge of the work that 
lies before them. On the morning when 
the local papers carried the first announce- 
ment of the course and an explanation of 
its purpose, Mrs. Rosario’s telephone be- 
gan ringing at the breakfast hour with re- 
quests from women in several different 
towns that they be enrolled before the list 
was closed. Others presented themselves 
at the university before nine that morn- 
ing for registration in the class, though 
the announcement had definitely stated 
that three weeks’ time would be given for 
matriculation. All were afraid—and with 
good reason, as the sequel showed—of be- 
ing left out if they let the matter wait. 
For when the new semester finally opened, 
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and the class had its first meeting on the 
day of opening, it was discovered that en- 
rollment was not merely complete but 
overflowing, and that among those who 
are taking the course are some of the most 
prominent Feminist leaders of the island, 
representing every phase of Feminist 
activity. 

It is no new thing in the University of 
Porto Rico to find that every offer to ex- 
tend the scope of instruction, every sug- 
gestion for giving information or amplify- 
ing horizons, every attempt to bring the 
university into the home and reach those 
who are not within the scholastic halls, 
is eagerly seized and taken advantage of. 
“Porto Rico,” as someone has very justly 
observed, “has one ruling passion; the de- 
sire for education.” But the response in 
this instance has been even more eager 
than usual. It has proved beyond ques- 
tion that the women who are going to vote 
in 1932 are determined to know what they 
are about, to take up the new obligation 
with a full, a grateful sense of the respon- 
sibility which accompanies its privilege, 
and with a desire to make themselves not 
merely active but useful to the island 
through its exercise. In several cases 
members of the classes have come from 
relatively remote towns in the interior of 
the island— busy housewives, some of 
them; one, a woman who successfully 
manages a large farm in the mountains— 
with the avowed purpose of learning all 
that is possible from Mrs. Rosario’s lec- 
tures and the class discussions, and then 
establishing similar courses of instruction 


Branch was held Tuesday evening, 

February 28, in the newly opened, 
very beautiful Women’s City Club, 15 
West Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, the 
mansion lately owned and occupied by 
former United States Senator Joseph I. 
France. 

A very distinguished group of guests 
added to the success of the evening, among 
whom were Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley of 
Washington, national chairman; Con- 
gressman Linwood L. Clark of Maryland; 
Dr. Wilfred A. and Dr. Grace Beardsley of 
Goucher College; Dr. and Mrs. Warren 
Lewis, both brilliant scientist of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital; Dr. W. W. Ford and 
his wife, Mrs. L. W. Neilson Ford, well 
known artist; Dr. Donald R. Hooker, 
editor of the American Journal of Physi- 
ology; Charles G. Baldwin, Charles J. 


"| en annual dinner of the Maryland 


Ogle and Samuel Danziger, all of the 


Maryland Tax Reform Association; Rev. 
Almira Sweeten of Anderson Chapel, Han- 
over, Maryland; Amelia Himes Walker of 
the Vagabond Theatre; Helen Elizabeth 
Brown, lawyer.and president of the Busi- 


in their own towns for the benefit of those 
other women who are unable to attend the 
university course personally. 

Numerous requests have also come in 
that the course be given by correspond- 
ence. The University of Porto Rico is 
poor and unable to offer this class of in- 
struction under present conditions, But 
Mrs. Rosario has not been willing that 
these requests should be flatly turned 
down, and has voluntarily taken on still 
more additional work by having complete 
outlines of the course mimeographed and 
sending them to all who are interested 
in having the plan of study to work out 
for themselves. These outlines are sent 
without charge to all who ask for them, 
and the course itself is entirely gratis. 
Furthermore, the university girls were so 
interested in what was going on that they 
petitioned to be permitted to attend the 
classes and prepare themselves for an in- 
telligent vote when their time came. En- 
rollment, as we have said, was full; but 
again, Mrs. Barbosa felt herself unable to 
turn away any who were so eager for 
instruction. Another class was organized 
to meet on Saturdays, and the students, 
gladly foregoing their holiday, filled it, 
too, to overflowing as soon as it was an- 
nounced. 


T the first meeting of the class the sub- 
ject of Forms of Government was 
taken np in the form of a comparative 
study. In future meetings the folowing 
topics are listed for discussion: the Jones 
Bill; municipal law; sources of municipal 
and insular income; the territorial system 


Nationality Dinner Held in 


By Florence Elizabeth Kennard 


Executive Secretary of the Maryland 
Branch of the National Woman's Party 


ness and Professional Women’s Council; 
Madame Louise Natali-Graham, former 
prima donna of the National Opera Com- 
pany; Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Weems 
Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. Howard North and 
many others. 

Mollye H. Rollman had charge of the 


errangements and Ethel Adams Crosby, - 


Mrs. J. Preston Tippett and LeClair Peach 
of the Business and Professional Council 
were among the hostesses. 


One of the events which added to the 
brightness and gayety of the evening was 
the presentation, in a gay and witty speech 
by Edith Houghton Hooker, who presided, 
of a huge birthday cake brilliantly illu- 
mined with candles, to Ethel Adams 
Crosby, treasurer of the Maryland Branch, 
and Charles J. Ogle, husband of Dora G. 
Ogle, legislative chairman, both of whom 
had started to round out another mile- 
stone on that day. 
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of the United States; a study of the Con- 
stitution of the United States as to origin, 
development and functioning ; relations of 
the United States with Hispanic America; 
the Caribbean policy of the United States; 
a study of the electoral law and the law 
of registration. 


Among those registered for the course 
are women who have been active in many 
forms of social service and representatives 
of the island’s Feminist organizations, to 
whose efforts, largely, the winning of the 
vote has been due. These include, for in- 
stance, Ana L de Velez, honorary presi- 
dent of the Liga de Mujeres Votantes and 
for a long time grand regent of the Porto 
Rican Branch of the Catholic Daughters 
of America ; Rosita Silva Quonones, editor 
of the Porto Rican Anthology; Lola 8. de 
Asenjo, house director of the first Resi- 
dence for University Women; Angela 
Negron Munoz, secretary of the Liga de 
Mujeres Votantes and distinguished critic 
and author; Beatriz Lassalle, long secre- 
tary of the Porto Rican Branch of the 
American Red Cross, in which position 
she rendered brilliant service, and a prom- 
inent Feminist; Isabel Andreu de Aguilar, 
the first woman member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Porto Rico 
and president of the Liga de Mujeres 
Votantes; Dr. Marta Robert, physician 
and distinguished officer of the Liga So- 
cial Sufragista, who is well known in 
Washington for her work on behalf of 
Porto Rico before Congressional commit- 
tees, and Ricarda Lopez de Ramos, presi- 
dent of the Liga Social Sufragista. 


Maryland 


HE first speaker was Mrs. Harvey W. 

Wiley, who brought very vividly and 
clearly before the assembled guests the 
need of every citizen to bring to the atten- 
tion of President Hoover the necessity of 
instructing the plenipotentiaries who will 
represent the United States at The Hague 
Conference on Codification of Interna- 
tional Law, March, 1930, to support the 
Equal Nationality Treaty as proposed by 
the National Woman’s Party. 


Mrs. Wiley prefaced her remarks by 
referring to the come-backs which had re- 
sulted in the recent radio talks, during 
the last few months—letters coming to 
her after her speech from the far-away 
western coast. The radio address of 
Florence Bayard Hilles calling attention 
to the fact that the Census of 1920 had 
the word “none” written in the occupa- 
tion column of those women who were 
farmers’ wives and homemakers had 
brought so many come-backs that the 
present census will enumerate women as 
“Homemakers” in answer to the insistent 
demands from women everywhere. “The 
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next census,” Mrs. Wiley went on to say, 
“will give the number of ‘homemakers,’ 
and if these women also have an outside 
occupation their double role will also 
be stated.” 


Mrs. Wiley then touched upon the dis- 
criminations against women in appoint- 
ment to positions in the classified service 
and her address in part follows: 


¢¢y N 1862 General Spinner, then Treas- 

| urer of the United States, appointed 
the first woman to a position in the federal 
service in Washington. It was an inno- 
vation, but worked so well that other 
appointments were made. Like other 
innovations, it seemingly encountered con- 
siderable opposition. There was no law 
at that time, and there never has been 
a law prohibiting the employment of 
women by the Federal Government. To 
sanction the innovation and in some sense 
to lessen the prejudice, Congress enacted 
a law, July 12, 1870, which has since be- 
come incorporated as Section 165 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as follows: 

“‘Section 165. Women may in the 
discretion of the head of any depart- 
ment be appointed to any of the clerk- 
ships therein authorized by law, upon the 
same requisites and conditions, and with 
the same compensation, as are prescribed 
for men.’ 

“It is inconceivable in the light of the 
history of this statute that it could have 
been seized upon as a legal sanction for 
discrimination on the part of the appoint- 
ing officers in the matter of appointments 
because of sex. Yet the fact is that it has 
been and still is used as the basis of au- 
thority for the appointing officer, when 
requesting certification for appointment, 
to specify the sex desired. 

“On January 16, 1883, the Civil Ser- 
vice Act was approved. The first funda- 
mental requirement of that act was that 
there should be open competitive exami- 
nations for test in the fitness of applicants 
for the public service, classified or to be 
classified under the act. The second 
fundamental provision is that all offices, 
places and employments classified under 
the act shall be filled by selection accord- 
ing to grade from among those graded 
highest as the result of such competitive 
examination. 

“There is no reference to sex in the Civil 
Service Act with the exception that the 
third fundamental provision provides that 
‘every application for theexamination shall 
contain, among other things, a statement, 
under oath, setting forth his or her actual 
bona fide residence at the time of making 
the application, as well as how long he 
or she has been a resident of such place.’ 
It, of course, is absurd to contend that 
any provision of the Civil Service Act per- 
mitted discrimination in favor of or 


against either sex. This act, passed in 
1883, some thirteen years after Section 
165 of the Revised Statutes, although not 
operating as a repeal of 165, should cer- 
tainly have been interpreted as supple- 
menting Section 165. 

“There does not appear to have been 
any authoritative interpretation from the 
courts or the Attorney General as to 
whether the Civil Service Act did nulify 
Section 165 in so far as the discretion of 
the department head in specifying sex de- 
sired was concerned, and consequently it 
has remained unquestioned as a legal 
justification for the appointing officers 
to call for whichever sex they desired 
when making appointments and this not- 
withstanding the fundamental provision 
of the Civil Service Act, that appoint- 
ments to the classified service shall be 
made from among those graded highest 
as the result of competitive examination. 
It is probable now that any interpretation 
of the act which might be given would 
take into consideration the practice of 
the last forty-six years since the adoption 
of the Civil Service Act, and by reason of 
the great weight of such long continued 
operation its legality would be upheld. 
This, however, does not do away with 
the fact that discrimination does exist. 
Twenty-five women have had higher marks 
than the men, yet if a man is asked for, 
he receives the apopintment. Jessie M. 
Dell, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, is working to remove this discrimi- 
nation. Of course, there are some posi- 
tions for which women naturally do not 
wish to qualify, but there should be none, 
from which they are arbitrarily excluded 
merely because of sex. 

“In following the wishes of the appoint- 
ing officers in the service generally, the 
Civil Service Commission has never ques- 
tioned the legal right of such officers to 
specify sex and its eligible registers have 
been arranged accordingly. In fact we 
find in 1902 that the Commission ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the depart- 
ments calling attention to the fact that 
the register of male eligibles for steno- 
graphic and typist positions was practi- 
cally exhausted but that there were many 
female eligibles with high ratings who 
were available for appointments. The 
Commission in this circular stated that 
it was aware that under Section 165 of 
the Revised Statutes, the appointing offi- 
cer had the legal right to specify the sex 
desired but it wished to encourage re- 
quests for women eligibles. When a re- 
quest for certification of male eligibles is 
received no consideration is given to the 
number who might have considerably 
higher ratings on the register maintained 
for women, The method of dividing regis- 
ters according to sex from the same ex- 
amination is in direct conflict with the 
fundamental provision in the Civil Ser- 
vice Act that appointments shall be made 
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from among those graded highest as the 
result of competitive examination. 


HEN it comes to the higher grade 
registers it is found that during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, out of 
1,013 appointments to positions in the pro- 
fessional and scientific service, 966 were 
men and 47 were women. Of course, in 
this group of 966 men 50 per cent. of them 
possibly were in positions for which 
women did not apply, such as veteri- 
narians, engineers and foresters. Had 
consideration been accorded women eli- 
gibles whose ratings entitled them to con- 
sideration, the number of highly quali- 
fied appointees would be more fairly ap- 
portioned between the sexes. 

“We are not asking or demanding any 
measures or legislation which would favor 
women and thereby discriminate against 
men, but it is merely simple justice that 
they be placed on the same footing of 
equality and if they enter examinations 
and make averages sufficiently high to 
bring them within reach for certification, 
they should be considered for appoint- 
ment without any consideration of sex. 

It is proposed, therefore, that Section 
165, Revised Statutes, he amended to read 
as follows: 

“Section 165. Women shall be ap- 
pointed to all positions in the competitive 
classified service upon the same requisites 
and conditions, and which the same com- 
pensation, as are prescribed for men.’ 

“The District of Columbia Federation 
of Women’s Clubs have started the ball 
rolling to get this discrimination in the 
Revised Statutes removed. The matter 
was taken up by the Federation with a 
recommendation to refer it to the Gen- 
eral Federation at its biennial conven- 
tion in June, 1930.” 


66 


RS. WILEY then took up the Equal 

Rights Nationality Treaty, which is 
of paramount importance to the members 
of the National Woman’s Party. 

“In 1924 the League of Nations began 
a movement for the calling of a world 
conference on the codification of inter- 
national law. 

“The countries of the world were asked 
to submit the points which they consid- 
ered ripe for discussion. It was the gen- 
eral concensus of opinion that one of the 
subjects deemed of first importance was 
nationality. Another subject was deemed 
to be territorial waters and the third, the 
rights of aliens when suffering injury or 
loss. 

“The meeting of this World Conference 
on the Codification of International Law 
will begin on March 138, 1930, at The 
Hague. The three subjects will be given 
simultaneous attention by the various 
plenipotentiaries. The conference was 
initiated by the League of Nations but is 
not of the League of Nations and this 
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country will send plenipotentaries to such 
a meeting. 

“There have been five drafts of conven- 
tions on nationality for the conference: 

1. By the International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citi- 
zenship. 

2. By the League of Nations Commit- 
tee of Experts for Progressive Codi- 
fication of International Law. 

3. By the Association of International 
Law of Japan in conjunction with 
the Japanese Branch of the Inter- 
national Law. 

4. By the Harvard Research Commit- 
tee on International Law. 

5. By the Nationality Committee of the 
Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en, which draft was unanimously 
approved by the Governing Board 
of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law at Havana on Novem- 
ber 9, 1929. 

“These are all carefully drawn-up docu- 
ents, dealing with the acquisition of na- 
tionality of adults and the retention and 
change of such nationality. They also 
treat of the status of children of such 
international marriages. 


¢¢QX TONE of these drafts, however, ex- 
cepting the last one would start 
the world code of law on a basis of com- 
plete equality between men and women, 
For this reason the National Woman’s 
Party at its recent biennial convention in 
Wahsington voted to support this draft. 
The Harvard and League of Nations 
drafts go back a step, the two women’s 
draft are perfect as far as they go, but the 
international draft covers every point. 

“Alice Paul has been studying for two 
years, making a thorough and exhaustive 
study of the nationality laws of every 
country and believes that the time for ac- 
tion is here. Shall we not get over to 
President Hoover the necessity of equal- 
ity? Dr. James Brown Scott in his per- 
fectly wonderful speech at the opening 
of the Havana conference stressed the 
necessity of equality. 

“Practically every government that has 
rewritten its nationality laws since the 
World War has recognized the altered 
position of women. In the outstanding 
European countries which have not re- 
made their laws, demands for revision in 
behalf of independent nationality for 
women are so insistent that the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Germany are 
considering the required changes. 

“The laws of thirteen countries already 
recognize the equality of the mother’s and 
father’s right to give nationality to their 
children, whether legitimate or illegiti- 
mate. These countries are Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Soviet Union, Turkey, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. | 


“Organized women support the prin- 
ciple of equality in nationality laws. The 
International Alliance of Women for suf- 
frage and Equal Citizenship demands that 
a married woman shall have the same 
right as a man to retain or to change her 
nationality. The International Federa- 
tion of University Women takes the same 
stand. The National Association of Wom- 
en Lawyers and the National Federation 
of Zonta Clubs have adopted resolutions 
endorsing the principle of the Treaty. 

“During the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War held recently in Wash- 
ington, which I attended, I had a long 
talk with Carrie Chapman Catt regarding 
this treaty and she said at the conclusion, 
“You havé made me your pupil.” Dr. 
Mary Wooley, president of the National 
Association of University Women and Dr. 
M. Carey Thomas, who attended the con- 
ference, also approved the program of the 
National Woman’s Party for The Hague 
Conference. 

“The republics of the western hemis- 
phere have broken the way. The foremost 
jurists of the Americas are for equal na- 
tionality rights. Women adults, completely 
equal with men in the obligations and 
rights of citizens, must stand firmly for 
equality under a world law. The most 
dramatic moment of the world is at hand 
—we want, not a code for men and a code 
for women, but a world code for adults. 

“Should the women of America ask for 
less?” 


ORA G. OGLE, legislative chairman 

for Maryland, was the next speaker 
and gave briefly a resumé of the work 
done in Maryland in the last ten years. 
She said in part: 

“The first task of the National Woman’s 
Party is to remove discriminations against 
women in the law. There were 33 dis- 
criminations against women in Maryland 
and in 1922 a strenuous campaign was 
waged in the legislature for the Equal 
Rights blanket bill, but it was simply 
laughed out of court and only one dis- 
crimination removed—women were given 
the right to hold various public offices 
previously confined to men. 

“In 1924 we went back with the blanket 
bill and other specific bills, three were 
passed at this session. Women teachers 
were given Equal Rights with men teach- 
ers, policewomen were given equal pay 
for equal work and grandmothers were 
given Equal Rights with grandfathers to 
inherit from deceased relatives. 

“The legislature in 1927 was terrible, 
the men were new, the Maryland branch 
was on hand, however, with eight bills in 
the House and the Equal Rights and Jury 
Service bills in the Senate. Weeks of 
effort resulted in the passage of only one 
bill—married women administering bs- 
tates were put on the same footing as 
other administrators with regard to their 
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successors in case the administration is 
unfinished at the time of the administra- 
tor’s death. 


“In 1929 we were much wiser, the blan- 
ket bill was left at home, our efforts and 
strength were concentrated on the Jury 
Service and Equal Guardianship bills. 
Considerable feeling was aroused by the 
Equal Guardianship Bill and it came out 
rather emasculated, but still it came out 
and three other minor discriminations 
were also removed. 


66 oa so in the last ten years we 

have removed nine discriminations. 
There are still remaining in the Maryland 
code discriminations in marriage, in con- 
trol of property, in industry, in jury 
service and other respects. 

“Women have been accused as a class 
of being guilty of incivism. While I do 
not believe it to be true, my answer to 
that is, ‘Well, under the circumstances of 
being hampered and restricted by legal 
discriminations, what would you expect?’ 

“My feeling about this is that those 
who are guilty of incivism are the law- 
makers from the Governor down who con- 
tinue to refuse to remove all legal dis- 
criminations from the women of this 
State. We hear a lot about State’s Rights 
in Maryland but we have yet to see the 
time when these rights have been exer- 
cised in our direction. 

“A community, like a chain, is only as 
strong as its weakest link. Make wards 
and weaklings of your women by hamper- 
ing them with discriminations, and I ask 
you, does it improve the strength of the 
community ? 

“What we need to do most of all is to 


establish a habit of thought in the pub- 


lic mind—that of thinking always in 
terms of equality and mutual interde- 
pendence between men and women. 


“The passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment will be the most effective 
thing we can do to accomplish this result 
and after its passage, the discriminations 
in the State law will dissipate like dew 
before the morning sun.” 


Congressman Linwood L. Clark from 
Maryland was next introduced. Repre- 
sentative Clark in his speech assured the 
members of the Maryland Branch that he 
was with them in what ever program they 
wanted to put over and would do all in 
his power to aid them in Washington. 
He spoke at some length on humanity and 
the prohibitory and regulatory laws nec- 
essary for its protection. 

At the close of his speech Helen Eliza- 
beth Brown was asked to present a reso- 
lution endorsing the Equal Nationality 
Treaty—this resolution was then unani- 
mously adopted by the assembled guests— 
representative citizens of Maryland—and 
Miss Brown was instructed to forward a 
copy to President Hoover. 
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Mabel Verdin Speaks. on Nationality i in New York State 


cé OMEN are keenly interested in 
tlie question of nationality and 
are most insistent that our Tepresenta- 
tives at The Hague Conferefice ‘Support 
Equal “Rights for men and women in 
nationality laws,” is the report ‘of Mabel 
Vernon, after her return to national, head. 
quarters after addressing meetings ‘in Buf- 
falo, Syracuse and Albany. “At every 
meétigg at which the nationality , treaty 
was discussed the women showed that 
they realized the importance of the con- 
ference and the necessity of having the 
principle of equality established in the 
world code of law to be initiated.” *"~ 
Miss Vernon said that special interest 
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Her Domicile TH de. 


ci n of a 
Heening Post, 

ted St C 


| toms Court. that 
-Madame G anna 


Walska. MeCor- 


mick’s legal domicile is in Paris.while her 


husband’s is in Chicago marks a step for- 
ward in judicial, recognition,.of. woman’s 
rights, but does not wholly satisfy the 
more “advanced” members of the 


Explorer: 
ADY BROWN, 


_known English explorer of tropical , 
lands, will make her first exploring. expe’ 


dition under American Sponsorship, the 
latter part of January. 

She and Frederick Mitchell- Bite. her 
companion on past adventuresome trips, 
will explore a jungle covering 40,000 
square miles on the border of Nicaragua 
and Honduras, near the Carribbean Sea, 
The trip is to be made under the auspices 
of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, in New York City. 

Mr. Mitchell- Hedges came to the United 
Pee in October to.make preparations 


‘for thee 


oo in New York the first of January. 


Woman Decorated 
HE French Government has conferred 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor upon 
Mme. Carlo Polifeme in recognition of her 
twenty years’ work in this country pro- 


“tMoting the friendship between women of 


France and of the United States. 

Mme. Polifeme is the founder and presi- 
dent of Le Lyceum,.an organization of 
French women living in New York, and 
was also the donor of the statue of Jeanne 
d’Are, ‘which now stands in Meridian Hill 
Park in Washington, D. C. 


was shown by_ ‘the business fina pro- 
fessional women, One of the most suc- 
cessful meetings was the tea arranged by 
the Zonta Chlib pf Buffalo at _their club 
rooms at the Hotel Statler, which was at- 
tended- by the heads, of the most. prominent 
women’s organizations of the city. This 
meeting was arranged by Miss .May Sick- 
mon, national chairman. of public welfare 
of the federation of Zonta Clubs. | 
After the meeting in. Syracuse. at the 
home of Mrs. Arthur Gould Chase, which 
was attended by nearly two hundred mem- 
bers of the,..Woman’s Party and their 
friends, Mrs. «H. Li. Worthley: was ap- 
nationality chairman of the 


és Comment 


the decision Madene Walska is ex- 


‘ftom* payment of’ customs’ duties 


‘on’ ‘Personal effects she brought from 
/ Pagnee when on a ‘visit to her husband in 
this’ countrys, But it was arrived at by 
the concession of “exceptions to the rule” 
that “the domicile of the husband. is the 
domicile of the wife.” The exception in 


‘this’ @ase was dn’agreement by the Mc- 
Cormicks to maintain separate Tesidenées. 


Notes 


Maxime: Mongendre, Consul-General of 
France-in New York City, presented ‘the 
medal to Madame Polifeme at the annual 


‘ Lafayette | celebration held every New 


Year’s | Day to observe and “promote 
Franco. American amity.” 


Wontan Presides 
OR the first time in the sehen years 
of its.establishment, the annual con- 
ference of the sixty-five educational asso- 
ciations .of -University College, London, 
‘was, presided over by a woman, Professor 
Winifred Cullis. 


Professor Cullis’s presidential address 


nical research in "British industries. 


Child Marriage Bill Passed 


T last the bill raising the age of mar- 
riage for girls in India has been 
passed by a vote of 67 to 14, and the new 
law will come into effect on April 1.. The 
communication received from’ Bhagat 
Ram giving the news does not describe 
the details of the bill, but says that “it is 
largely due to public opinion in England 
and America that the Indian Congress 
leaders in general were forced to take 
stock of the conditions existing here.” ~ 


position. The resolution: 


cuse Branch and plans were made for 
bringing the. nationality resolution be- 
fore women’s. organizations in Syracuse. 
In Syracuse Miss Vernon had conferences 


with Mrs. Lieber Whittic, New York State 


chairman; Mrs. F. R. Hazard and Mrs. 
Harriot, Stanton Blatch, who was visiting 
Mrs. ‘Hazard. 

Returning to Washington, Miss Vernon 
stopped in Philadelphia for a conference 
with Miss Ella Riegel, who plans to be at 
The Hague for the Codification Confer- 
ence. Miss Riegel recently spent several 
days at national headquarters, actively 
assisting with the work of the nationality 
committee. 


- Justice Genevieve R. Cline, only woman 
mémber of the court, upheld the Woman’s 
Party contention for “Equal Rights” for 
women by objecting to the exception made 
in favor of Madame Walska. She agreed 
with the majority decision, but declared 
the right to separate domicile should ap- 
ply to all women. It may be assumed 
that judicial interpretations will become 
more rather than less favorable to this 
point of view. 


Policewomen Win 

HE success of the policewomen move- 

ment in England is growing. Two 
policewomen, members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Service, are soon to leave Lon- 
don for their new posts in Alexandria, 
Egypt. If their work is successful and 
valuable, it is hoped that it will insure 
the appointment of women police as a per- 
manent feature of the Egyptian police 
administration. 

The City Council of Liverpool, upon the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission, 
has decided to appoint twenty attested 
policewoman. This is a victory for the 
policewomen supporters after many years 
in favor of 

e apointment. of the womey, Which had 
so often failed, passed by nine votes. 

Margaret Beaven, former Lord Mayor 
of Liverpool and a determined supporter 
of policewomen, characterized the opposi- 
tion as “quite Victorian,” and added that 

“policewomen would be an important 
factor in girl rescue work by women 
patrols.” 
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